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SUNRISE. 





By Beth Slater Whitson. 





A silver veil across the darkness drawn 
Lightly, with paling stars in each 
soft fold: 
A rain of pearls upon an opal sea; 
A painted scroll by hidden hands 


unrolled; 
A sleepy mother bird’s dream-haunted 
song— 
Above the mist-wrapped hills a flood 
of gold! 
—Appleton’s Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Florence, Aug. 29, 1906. The court 
of appeals has decreed that the names 
of women who make application shall 
be inscribed on the list of voters. ‘This 
decision was influenced by that made 
by the court of appeals of Ancona yes- 
terday, wherein it was decided that 
women had the right to vote in all 
elections. Louisa Matteucci, wife of 
the professor who distinguished him- 
self by his self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty at the last eruption of Vesuvius, 
was the first woman to enroll herself 
on the list of voters. 





The Court of Appeats at Ancona has 
decided that women in Italy have the 
right to vote. The decision was given 
in the case of ten primary school 
teachers of Sinigaglia, who had fol- 
lowed the example of the daughter of 
Garibaldi’s physician in asking to have 
their names placed on the registry of 
voters. The Court of Appeals takes the 
ground that there is nothing in the law 
of Italy forbidding women to vote. The 
text of the decision is given elsewhere. 





As was announced last week by des- 
patch from Helsingfors, August 19, the 
Czar has confirmed for Finland what 
he refused for Russia. He has signel 
an act granting universal suffrage 
without distinction of sex, and spe- 
cifically permitting women to become 
members of the Finnish Parliament, 
and to occupy any position under Par- 
liament, and to occupy any position 
under Parliament from Speaker down- 
wards. 

MMdame Jorgenson, a leader of the 
Finnish equal rights movement, pre- 
dicts that many women will stand as 





candidates at the first general election. 
She says: 

“Women will support female candi- 
dates until such time as all the legal 
disabilities of women are repealed. We 
expect to have nine or ten women 
members in the first reformed Parlia- 
ment, which will open every profession 
to women. 

“The army we do not wunt to enter. 
and I expect no candidates for the po- 
lice. But there is no reason why we 
should not command ships. On the 
lakes in the far North many women 
run small steamers. 

“We have met practically no opposi- 
tion from men, and that in my opin- 
ion gives Finland a right to claim 
a higher status in civilization than 
any other European country.” 

The Democratic convention for Illi- 
nois (p. 464) met at Peoria on the 21st. 
Among the candidates were Caroline 
Grote for superintendent of public in- 
struction, the first nomination by either 
party of a woman for that ofiice. 
It nominated a woman, Miss Caro- 
lina Crote of Pike county, for State 
superintendent of schools. Women 
have held similar office in States 
where there is woman suffrage; but 
women do not have the suffrage in Il- 
linois. Miss Crote is so widely and 
favorably known for her services in 
education that no one contested her 
nomination. Undoubtedly tiiis action 
will operate to encourage tme advo- 
cates of woman suffrage there. ATter 
the nomination she was called to the 


platform and made a_ model little 
speech: 
I thank you, gentlemen, for what 


you have been saying to me in this 
applause. It means that you are will- 
ing to trust me with your most cher- 
ished possessions, the care of your 
children. I trust and believe that the 
voters of the State will act according 
to your wishes, gentlemen. Again I 
thank you. 

Miss Kate Stevens, head of the 
North London girls’ school, with one 
thousand students, the practice de- 
partment for the women students in 
education of the London University, 
is making her second official visit to 
the United States. She was to have 
been on the program of the National 
Edueational had not the 
meeting been postponed on account of 
the San Francisco She 
sent here, as she has been sent to Nor- 
Sweden, and 
London County Council, on a tour of 
inspection. Probably no one in Eng- 
land, since the death of Sir Joshua 
Fitch, knows British educational af- 
fairs better than she does. 

A letter to the Chicago Daily News 
from Sydney, New South Wales, re- 
futes charges have recently 
been made in England and elsewhere 
concerning the alleged increase of 
erime in Australia. The correspondent 
of the Daily News presents figures 
showing the complete lack of founda- 
tion for these charges. Thus:— 


The jail population on the last day 
of 1903, compared with that on the last 
day of 1895, shows the following start- 
ling decreases: New South Wales, 775; 
Victoria, 319; Queensland, 52; Tasma- 
nia, 34; South Australia, 17. This is in 
the face of an all-around increase in 
the population. Twenty years ago, for 
example, when the population of New 
South Wales was half a million small- 
er than it is now, the jail population 
was 20,740, as compared with 13,380 


Association 
is 


disaster. 


way, Denmark, by the 


said to 


today. 

The correspondent adds that sev- 
eral marked improvements, mostly 
borrowed from the United. States, 


have been made of late years in New 
South Wales, in the treatment of pris- 
oners, such as lenience toward first of- 
fenders, special juvenile courts, and 
the Elmira principle of indeterminate 
sentences. 

The New York Commercial ridicules 
the narrow-minded action of the Bos- 
ton School Committee in excludinz 
married women from positions as 
teachers, and says:— 

Now it is Boston that is trying its 
hand at making the marriage of the 
women teachers equivalent to a resig- 
nation from their positions. It would 
hardly seem necessary for Massachu- 
setts, and especially Boston, to offer 
inducements for spinsterhood. There 
are enough bachelor girls and just 
plain old maids in and about Boston 
already, gracefully filling their sta- 
tions in life and making single-bless- 
edness respected in every scattered 


family in the Union that is so fortu- 





nate as to have, back in old Massa- 
chusetts, a maiden aunt. But there is 
such an entity as too much of a good 
thing, and certainly there are other 
things which Boston needs more than 
an extra allowance of unmarried wo- 
men of the teaching age. Among the 
more crying needs, as it strikes a New 
Yorker, is a more up-to-date school 
committee. Perhaps the schoo] com- 
mittees there are chosen like juries 
elsewhere, for their lack of previous 
convictions on the subject most likely 
to engage their attention. Perhaps the 
committeemen have not kept tabs on 
New York's experience in the matter 
of trying to disqualify women teach- 
ers who choose to retain their rights, 
like other human beings, and marry. 
There are several other cities whose 
experience might be worth studying, 
and there are court rulings which 
might tempt even a Boston committee- 
man to post himself. 

The “Courtlandt Street TL'berty 
League,” an organization of children 
denmanding “equal rights for old and 
young,” formally petitioned Mayor 
Johnson of Cleveland on the 28th to 
abrogate a police order, made at the 
request of residents of Courtlandt 
street, forbidding the children to play 
on the street. The spokesman for the 
delegation was a boy of 12. After 
hearing both sides, Mayor Johnson ab- 
rogated the police order. He decided 
that children, when there are no play- 
grounds around for their benefit, may 
play in the public streets of the city 
as they please, so long as they don’t 
throw stones or act lawlessly. 





MISS WILDE IN ENGLAND. 

The Atlantic ocean has been very 
good to us: so also the “Saxonia,” for 
the service and discipline of which we 
feel grateful. Perhaps our rose- 
colored view was not shared by the 
few who were unable to appear. But 
we enjoyed everything, from the cup 
that varied 


of savory chicken broth, 
the monotony of a morning in a 
steamer chair, to the flower-decked 


dinner at night. 

“We have seen the immense docks 
at Liverpool, and have also satisfied 
H. E. T.’s lifelong desire for a fried 
sole, which was certainly most delec- 
table. And Chester, fine old Chester, 
with its quaint, gabled houses and no- 
ble Cathedral, is dear to our hearts. 
We are fortunately domiciled in peace- 


ful Abbey Square, with the Dean’s 
garden blooming opposite, and the 
Canon’s house bearing on its door 


plate “The Residence,’ to our great 
delight. So very English! We have 
walked on the walls, and seen the 
tower whence King Charles viewed 
the defeat of his army at Rowton 
Moor. The streets, with their half- 
timbered houses forming areades for 
shops are strange to us. And here is 
“God’s Providence House,’ where the 
plague stopped its disastrous way. We 
visited Eaton Hall, home of the Duke 
of Westminster, but the great golden 
gates were close upon us. We drove 
through the beautiful park, whose 
pheasants and brown hares were run- 
ning fearlessly about, and a herd of 
graceful spotted deer raised their ant- 
lered heads to gaze at us with soft, 
inquir:ng eyes. Miles and miles on 
every side the Duke's’ possessions 
stretch away. Our old driver said 
sadly: “It seems a sin for one man to 
own so much land.” We had thought 
the same. Then he added loyally, 
“But the Duke is very good.” 
Cc. W. 

19K, 


Chester, Eng., August 5, 





THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
Since thou and the Fates, 

goddess, decree, 

That, old maid as I am, an old maid I 
must be, 

Oh, hear the petition I offer to thee, 

For to bear it shall be my endeavor. 

Nor let satisfaction depart from my 
lot, 

Let me sing it at ease, and be cheer- 
fnl if not, 

Be pleased when remembered, content 
if forgot, 

Till Death my slight thread shall dis- 
sever. 

Years ago the Journal published 
some verses, of which the above is all 
I can remember, written by one of 
the witty and eccentric Irish ladies, 
who in 1779, or thereabouts, conceived 
an eternal] friendship for eich other, 
and, although in every way fitted for 
gay society, ran away together from 
their families to live and die in the 
little village of Llangollen in Wales. 

Llangollen is one of the loveliest of 
the many places we have seen since 
the “Saxonia” bore us slowly away 
from the steamer wharf, and the smil- 
ing upturned faces of our friends. 
A. S. B.’s handkerchief, tied to her 
umbrella, waving white above the 
crowd as we dropped down stream. 

The queer ladies and the sensible 
stanzas came freshly to mind when we 





my dear 





lately spent a day at Liangollen,—a 
day memorable for beauty and de- 
light. The picturesque little town, 
with its medieval roofs and delicate 
church spires, lies in the valley of the 
Dee, compassed by bold hills, green to 
the summit, one bearing the ruins, 
outlined against the sky, of Castle 
Crow, shattered by Cromwell's cannon. 
The river is exquisite here, with the 
graceful, triple-arched bridge on the 
left; its clear brown reaches near the 
shore, where Piscator stood motion- 
less with rod and line; and its amber 
cascades, dancing their glittering way 
along the rocky bed. My enquiry for 
the former abode of “the Ladies” 
elicited a prompt, “The Old Maids’ 
‘ouse? Yes’m, you can drive’ fhere. 
but visitors ain’t allowed.” Nor are 
they as a general thing, but H. E. J.’s 
pathetic appeal won its way, and as 
privileged Americans we entered. The 
kindly owner took us through the 
house to see a quaint little bower 
where the friends used to sit, and an 
ancient stone font taken from the 
ruins of Val Cruce Abbey in Llangol- 
len. For sixty years they never slept 
out of this house, although they often 
took long journeys. Full of kindliness 
and good works among their humbler 
neighbors they lived to a ripe old ag, 
and are buried together in the little 
village churchyard. 

Lady Eleanor Butler and the Hon- 
orable Sarah Ponsonby came of noble 
Irish families. We are told they quit- 


ted the fascinating but destructive 
paths of fashionable dissipation, to 


taste those superior enjoyments which 
attend on virtue, innocence and con- 


tent. At any rate, here they lived to- 
gether for more than sixty years, 
charitable, busy, eccentric in taste, 
determined in character. They re- 
modelled the little cottage, ssid 
to have been built in 1620, and 
added oa library. There they en- 


tertained many distinguished people 
of their time. Mme. de Genlis. Viad- 
ame de Stael, the Duke of Wellington, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Bishop Heber, 
Sir Walter Scott, and.many more of 
note enjoyed the hospitality of Plas 
Newydd, as the cottage was called. 
Lady Eleanor died in 1829, and Miss 
Ponsonby two years later. The cot- 
tage, a charming, low-studded house, 
is oddly decorated with elaborate carv- 
ings of black oak, outside and in, 
as Mrs. Sinclair says, “it looks like an 
enormous wardrobe.” The grounds 
are brilliant with flower-beds, and 
adorned by yews cut in fantastic 
shapes, as in the Ladies’ time. The 
present owner, who has lived there 
for twenty years, keeps the rooms of 
the Ladies much as they left them, 
and their treasures of books, silver, 
choice china and miniatures are care- 
fully preserved, a feast for an appre- 
ciative taste. Their old account-book, 
kept in the finest of writing, gives a 
curious picture of their frugal but gen- 
erous lives—the preparations for en- 
tertaining fine guests, combined with 
the simplest details of the farm, all 
set down in odd, witty fashion. We 
saw a picture of the Ladies, dressed 
in a sort of riding-habit, with white 
neck-cloths, and wearing mannish 
high hats. Probably they were funny 
to look at, as Charles Matthews 
spernks of being amused at 
their appearance in his audience that 
he could hardly perform his part, and 
Dean Stanley, visiting their hous? os 
a child, was frightened at their 
strange appearance. 

A deep, shady glen, with a rippling 
brook, lies behind the house. 

C.. We 


so 





THE SCHOOLMA’AMS OF SINIGAG- 





LIA. 
Sinigaglia, the picturesque little 
fishing town on the Adriatic above 


Ancona, seems likely to make a name 
in Italian history. The women o 
Sinigaglia have filled with consterna- 
tion the Italian politicians. 

The Italian country school teacher, 
like her American sister, is nothing if 
not bright and energetic. Ten primary 
school teachers of Sinigaglia, accoridin:: 
to the Rome correspondent of the Tab- 
let, having advanced ideas about their 
rights, went before the Board of Reg- 
istry and demanded that their names 
should be put on the voting lists. Male 
Sinigaglia thought this a great joke, 
till the board complied with the de- 
mand. Then the district attorney got 
busy: he carried the case to the Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal of Ancona, and 
that body has just confirmed the le- 
gality of the registration. The case 
wil! undoubtedly be carried to the 
highest tribunal, the Court of Cassa- 
tion, but lawyers believe that: the de- 
cision will stand. 

In that case the ten Sinigaglia 
schoolma’ams, by merely insisting on 
their legal rights, will have gained 
the suffrage for women throughout 
Italy, without any parliamentary ac- 
tion. It would be as astonishing an 
example of judicial legislation as his- 
tory can show, for however open to 
the new interpretation the Italian 
Constitution may be, there is no doubt 
that its framers had no idea of making 
women voters. 


f | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Nicholas Longworth will un- 
veil the statue of McKinley at Colum- 
bus, O., September 14. As the daugh- 
ter of President Roosevelt, McKin- 
ley’s successor, and, in a sense, his 
political legatee, she will do so appro- 
priately. 

Miss Alice Evans, of the Stanley 
Girls’ School at Hyderabad, India, has 
opened a school in a community of sol- 
diers’ families and has 23 girls learn- 
ing to read. The wife of an officer, 
for three years a pupil in the Stanley 
school, gives the use of her home. She 
is the daughter of a Mohammedan. 

Mrs. Eliza A. Massey, of Toronto, 
Can., is the donor of the $2,000 organ 
which is to be built in the enlarged 
auditorium of the New York Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. The instrument 
will be known as the Massey memor- 
ial organ, in memory of Mrs. H. A. 
Massey, one of the early friends of the 
movement at Chautauqua and a trus- 
tee of the institution. 

The Empress Dowager of China 
plans to summon a conference of high 
officials, including several viceroys, to 
discuss the adoption of a constitution. 
The Chinese commissioners who re- 
cently visited the United States and 
Europe recommend a gradual change 
to a constitutional government, tak- 
ing ten to fifteen years to educate the 
people thereto. 

“Sophie May,” author of the ‘Little 
Prudy” and “Dotty Dimple” stories, 
and other stories dear to children, died 
at her home in Norridgewock, Me., on 
Aug. 17, aged 73. Her real name was 
Miss Rebecea 8S. Clark. She lived in 
the old family homestead with her 
sister, Miss Sara J. Clark, better 
known as “Pen Shirley.” In 19038 
“Sophie May” gave Norridgewock a 
fine library building. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes to 
the New York Herald: “It is inter- 
esting to not from the despatches 
from Roslyn, L. I., that Mrs. Clarence 
H. Mackay has been largely instru- 
mental in securing the election to the 
school board there of the man she 
defeated in a lively campaign last 
year. In view of this, is it not time 
for people to stop saying that women 
are so much given to small personali- 
ties that it would never do to intrust 
them with political power? Is it not 
time, anyway, that New York should 
recognize as real citizens the Mrs. 
Clarence Mackays, the Helen Goulds 
and the Mrs. Russell Sages? 

Miss Bertha A. Partridge of Stock- 
ton Springs, Me, was formerly a 
teacher in the Eastern State Normal 
of Maine. She was fond of 
eats. When her health broke down 
from overwork it oceurred to her 
that there might be more money in 
raising cats than in teaching school. 
| Beginning in a small way with Angora 
| cats imported from Persia, she now 
has quite a large farm. Here she gives 
| the cats freedom through the day, but 
| at night she has them all housed in 
| ner eattery. Few persons realize the 
|amount of business and profit of a 
|} cat farm, especially one devoted to 
| fine bred stock. No other person, it is 
| said, carries on so extensive a business 
in cats as Miss Partridge. 
| Miss Ida Tarbell lives in a hand- 


School 





some apartment on West Ninth street, 
New York, and there does most of her 
work. She was born in Erie county, 
Pennsylvania, but came to the city 
when very young. Later she went to 
Paris and studied at the Sorbonne and 
the College de France. Returning to 
America in the early nineties, she be- 
gan her historical work. Her “Life of 
Lincoln,” “Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte” and “Life of Madame Roland” 
are all classics. Miss Tarbell has one 
of the finest private collections of Lin- 
coln material—letters, portraits, bio- 
graphies, etce.—in the world. She 
owns, too, a remarkable cast of Lin- 
coln’s hand, as well as the _ better- 
known life and death masks of the 
great President. Miss Tarbell’s “His- 
tory of the Standard Oil Trust” is gen- 
erally conceded to be one of the most 
remarkable books ever written by an 





American woman. 
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A VICTORY FOR WOMEN IN ITALY. 





Good news comes from Italy, a coun- 
try long regarded as highly conserva- 
tive on the woman question. 

It will be remembered that a short 
time ago a woman doctor in Mantua, a 
daughter of Garibaldi’s physician, ap- 
plied to have her name placed on the 
register of voters, claiming that there 
was nothing in the law of Italy which 
forbade women to vote. Her request 
was referred to a committee, and it 
reported in her favor. A number of 


women have since followed her ex- 


ample. 

Among these were ten primary 
school teachers in the town of Sinigag- 
lia. They went before the board of 
registry and asked to have their 
names put on the voting list. It was 
done. <A question having been raised 
as to its legality, the district attorney 
carried the case to the provincial Court 
of Appeals at Ancona, and the court 
has just decided in favor of the 
women. The decision says in part: 


The proposition that women do not 
enjoy all fundamental political rights 
is absolutely erroneous. Individual 
berty, inviolability of domicile, free- 
dom to express opinions through the 
press, the right to form associations 
peaceably and without arms, guaran- 
teed in Articles 26, 27, 28 and 32 of 
the statute, are certainly common to 
hoth sexes, and it is furthermore cer- 
tain that they are equal in the enjoy- 
ment of the rights guaranteed by Arti- 
cles 29 (inviolability of private prop- 
erty) and 30 (inviolability of the 
pledges of the State to its creditors), 
which, although they relate to prop- 
erty, vet, as they are regulated by the 
statute, have nevertheless the charac- 
ter of political rights. 

The error of the aforesaid proposi- 
tion originates in the false idea that 
the only political rights are those 
which relate to outside matters in ex- 
erc'se of public functions and the 
holding of public office. 

The right to vote is also a political 
right, which belongs to all the subjects 
of the kingdom save the exceptions 
specified by law. 

Such exceptions must be expressly 
stated, and it is not perm’‘ssible to 
infer them from the silence of the law. 

Citizenship, considered as the high- 
est political right and the foundation 
of all others, is defined in the civii 
code in general terms common to both 
sexes. The woman is mentioned only 
occasionally: but the identical form of 
such mention, which, for example, is 
found in the first part of Article 7 of 
the civil code, attests the perfect 
parity of the sexes before the law 
which relates to citizenship. 

When the legislators have wished 
to establish clearly that women are 
excluded from suffrage, they have de- 
barred them by an express interdict. 
This was the case in regard to the ex- 
ercise of the administrative electoral 
right in Article 26 of the commercial 
and provincial law of March 20, 1865. 
The identical term there used is re- 
peated in the text of the law now in 
force. 


A similar interdict is not found in 
the law relative to general political 
suffrage. An attempt has been made 


to infer such an interdict from Articles 
S and 12, which provide that a hus- 
band may vote in virtue of the tax 
paid by his wife (Art‘cle 8), and that 
a widow or a woman legally separated 
from her husband may delegate the 
right to vote in virtue of her tax to 
her son or son-in-law. These provis- 
ions, taken by themselves, suffice to 
demonstrate that when a woman, as 
wife or mother, forms part of a fam- 
ily in which there is a husband or a 
direct male descendant, or a kinsman 
equivalent to these, the law elects that 
her tax-credit may be assigned to the 
males of the family as their title to 
the right to vote: but, even by the 
most rigorous construction, it does not 
suffice to demonstrate that a woman, 
whatever her condition or title, may 
be denied this right. 

Under the heading, “A Good De- 
cision,” La Vita, published at Rome, in 
a leading editorial, praises the judges 
of Ancona for showing that they know 
how to “go ahead of other countries in 


understanding the needs of civiliza- 
tion.” 

If the two decisions already given 
in favor of the women should be con- 
firmed by the highest tribunal—and 
lawyers predict that they will be— 
women may be voting all over Italy 
before they are able to vote in most of 





the States of the Union. American 
women will rejoice, knowing that 
every victory won abroad helps to 
hasten the victory for justice at home. 
A. 8. B. 





INDISCRETIONS OF SUFFRA- 


GETTES. 


The outcry raised by opponents of 
equal suffrage against the attempt of 
a few justly indignant women to force 
Parliament to do its duty by voting 
upon the question before it, is so dis- 
proportioned to the magnitude of the 
offence, that it is sure to react in favor 
of the movement. One would suppose 
that a mere indecorum was criminal, 
and something unheard of in political 
agitation. 

Always and everywhere a demand 
for enlarged political representation 
has been accompanied by disorder. 
B-ston men, disguised as Indians, 
once threw a cargo of tea into the 
harbor. In Russia men and women 
are enforcing a similar demand with 
dynamite. What have been 
said if the English women had dropped 
a bomb into the House of Commons 
from the gallery, instead of merely 
waving a flag and crying “divide.” 

I well remember, as a boy, when 
men wanted the franchise, that the 
refusal of Parliament to pass the Re- 
form Bill was the occasion of violent 
Bénson, in 

contrasts 


would 


popular outbreaks. T. D. 

the London Labor Leader, 
the clamor of a few women now, with 
the conduct of many men of the same 
dass in 1882, of which I myself was 
an eye witness. He reminds this critic 
that, in Bristol, men burned the Man- 
the Custom House, the 
the Excise Office, 
houses, and 


sion House, 
Bishop’s Palace, 
three prisons, four toll 
forty-two private dwellings and ware- 
houses. The Bishop of Litchfield was 
nearly killed, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was rescued with diftieul- 
ty from a violent and angry mob. The 
male suffragists, in those days, showed 
4 constitutional aversion to the clergy, 
and a savage vandalism towards ca- 
thedrals and bishops’ houses. A gen- 
eral strike was proposed. Secret arm- 
ing and drilling began in the great 
Chartist centres. I remember, as 
though it was yesterday, being drawn 
back by my governess into my father’s 
house in Bristol, just in time to es- 
cape the rush of an infuriated mass of 
men that swept down the street with 
yells and execrations. 

Did these excesses put back the re- 
form movement? Not at all. On the 
contrary they intensified it, and forced 
‘'t to a successful issue. The compara- 
tively peaceful and orderly agitation 
of the Suffragettes will do more to call 
public attention to the justice of wo- 
man’s claim for the ballot than any- 
thing that has occurred for many 
years. The willingness of women to 
endure insult, opprobrium, fine, and im- 
prisonment for the sake of political 
representation will awaken manly 
sympathy and enthusiasm in their be- 
half. The timid conservatism which is 
shocked will ere long give place to re- 
spectful recognition of an earnest pur- 
pose. Kid gloves are beautiful and ap- 
propriate in the parlor, but the work 
of the world has to be done with bare 
hands and a disregard of conventional- 


ities. All honor to the honest and 
faithful advocates of suffrage who 
show themselves in earnest! 

H. B. B 





THE ENGLISH SITUATION. 


A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script, evidently opposed to equal suf- 
frage, writes as follows of the move- 
ment in England: 

In the one short hour since her ad- 
vent the amazing Suffragette has made 
a whirlpool of the woman’s movement 
in England. Whether it will prove to 
the ultimate acceleration of the cur- 
rent or to its harmful deflection is a 
point on which a diversity of op'nion 
exists. 

Lady Carlisle, president of the Wo- 
men’s Liberal Federation, at the an- 
nual meeting of the council said: 

“We have to persuade by reason and 
not by force. By organization, but not 
by violence and intemperance. We 
have to treat very kindly those whose 
methods are not our methods, and who 
sometimes bring trouble on us because 
the men are only too glad to take ad- 
vantage of any wrong methods and 
to say the whole sex is responsible for 
such mistakes. In the moments when 
our cause seems to be retarded by the 
wrong tactics of our allies, we feel 
tempted to turn on these sisters of 
ours who have done the thing that is 
not seemly and say—we will have 
none of you. But they will find out 
their mistake soon enough, and their 
dismay will then be very great and 





the remorse they will feel will be such 
as I should not like to have in my 
own heart.” ; 

This Federation, furthermore, 
through the secretary, Miss Margaret 
Bunney, issued a letter to the Liberal 
and Labor members of the House of 
Commons, deploring the d'sturbance 
in the ladies’ gallery in the House of 
Commons, stating their disapproval of 
such methods, and declaring they were 
in no way responsible for those who 
had adopted them. This assoc‘ation 
numbers 80,000 members. 

The general policy among the lead- 
ers of the legitimate suffrage societies 
has been to refrain from any adverse 
public comment. Although this is 
mere policy with the majority, there 
are not lacking those who look upon 
the work of the Suffragettes as useful 
to the cause. Lady Frances Balfour, 
in an ‘nterview with the writer, said 
that the Suffragettes had done more 
in the way of attracting public inter- 
est than they (the older workers) had 
done in forty years. She would per- 
mit no criticism of the Suffragette 
methods, and quite seriously referred 
to the jailed Suffragettes as martyrs. 


Woman Suffrage Strong. 

In spite of the present shocking de- 
velopment the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment in England ts_ surprisingly 
strong. 

If one has his information from the 
newspapers or ordinary outside sourc- 
es, he can have but little idea of the 
scope of the work of organized Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Societies in England, 
the immense number of women back 
of them, and most particularly the 
number of prominent statesmen who 
have expressed in one way or another 
the'r personal belief in the justice and 


desirability of granting women the 
franchise. Naturally there is more 


sympathy with the movement among 
Liberals. The Right Hon. John Mor- 
ley, the present Secretary of State for 
India, ‘s strong for woman suffrage 

Mr. Haldane, the present Secretary 
of State for War, addressing the Red- 


ding Women’s Liberal Association, 
said that the enfranchisement of 


women was essential to any real 
social progress in this country, po‘nt- 
ing especially to the improved indus- 
trinl conditions that must ensue. 

Sir MWenry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
present Prime Minister of England, 
has very often, for himself, expressed 
sympathy with the women’s move- 
ment. On May 19 he, on behalf of the 
Government, received a woman’s suf- 
frage deputation, consisting of mem- 
bers of Parliament and twenty-five or- 
ganizations of women, and joint or- 
ganizations of men and women. The 
deputation of 400 represented a_ tre- 
mendous number of the king’s sub- 
‘ects, one association, the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, having a member- 
ship of 2,000,000, 

Another organization, the Joint Con- 
ference of Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions, has a membership of 99,000, sev- 
eral others of the societies represented 
having an approximate membership. 
Fourteen of the deputations received 
represenied industrial interests chief- 
lv. These included associations of 
weavers and textile workers, women 
employed in bookbinding, registered 
nurses, cigarette workers and tobacco 
cutters and several general labor so- 
cieties. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
his reply assured the deputation that 
in his opinion they had made out be- 
fore the country a conclusive and irre- 
futable case. He was, however, un- 
able to promise anything for the Gov- 
ernment on the strength of his per- 
sonal sentiments, sympathies and con- 
victions. He advocated a continuance 
of the work done with such good re- 
sult by the Suffrage Soc‘eties in the 
past. 

Mr. Balfour has always approved 
the granting of the suffrage to wo- 
men, although he has done little, if 
any, active work for it. 

The Leading Organization. 

The National Union of Woman's 
Suffrage Societies is the most impor- 
tant society in England, having as its 
sole ob’ect the extension of the fran- 
chise to include women. At its quar- 
terly meetings it receives delegates 
from local societies throughout Great 
Britain, when the policy of the party 
is agreed upon and the specific work to 
be done is outlined. The present Tine 
of campaign is to proceed quietly with 
the utmost vigor and persistence to 
work in every constituency in Great 
Britain. 

Apparently the proportion of women 
desiring franchise is greater in FEng- 
land than in America. The English- 
woman finds the explanation in the 
better industrial and social position 
accorded to woman in America. In 
England the vote is regarded as nec- 


essary to ameliorate the condition of 
women. In America it is largely de- 
sired as a hatter of right, social re- 


forms to be effected being a secondary 
argument, these not exclusively relat- 
ed to women. The Englishwoman, in 
spite of her greater activity and influ- 
ence in party politics, has never gained 
for herself the recognition as a social 


factor, the ungrudging admission to 
professions and business enterprises, 


seats on public committees and gov- 
erning boards, and the extent of legal 
protection that the American woman 
enjoys. She seeks to secure them 
through the vote. An extract on this 
subject from a letter addressed to your 
‘orrespondent by Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who writes with great frankness, is 
fairly illustrative: 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Views. 
“Whether the enfranchisement of 





women would ‘upset the balance of 
every known thing’ or not I do not 
know. Nothing of the kind has oc- 
curred in New Zealand, nor in mun- 
icipal politics here; consequently 
from the party point of view, there is 
‘nothing in it.’ The extension of the 
franchise for men has occurred, not 
through the men wanting it, but as 
a speculation in popular gratitude by 
the existing parties, in 1832, 1868 and 
1884. 

“Personally I care very little for giv- 
ing women the vote, except as a means 
of getting women on public bodies... . 
If you had sat, as I have, for years, on 
a health committee, trying to persuade 
a parcel of men who regarded women 
as angels and subjects for loose jest, 
and who burst into shouts of laughter 
when the doctor mentioned a mater- 
nity case, that women required sani- 
tary accommodation as well as rien. 
and could not afford always to pay a 
penny for it, you would not press me 
for my reasons. If you had seen the 
election of the first woman to such a 
body. followed by the appointment of 
the first woman inspector, and her ap- 
pointment followed by one of the best 
factcries in London being compelled to 
provide sixteen additional water c’os- 
e‘s for their women employees to bring 
them within the bare requirements of 
the law, and if you had then seen the 
woman representative rebuked for 
mentioning ‘abominations,’ and told 
she was no lady. etc., you would real- 
ize, as I do, how hopeless it is to get 
any sort of decent feeling concerning 
women in an exclusively male govern- 
ing body. 

“The subject is complicated by the 
traditions of the time when the wo- 
man’s rights movement was virtually 
a claim on the part of women to he a 
man—to have a_ parliamentary vote 
because a man has it, to be doctors 
because men are doctors, ete. IT want 
the woman to have a vote bhecause 
she is a woman. Woman’s sphere is 
already too large rather than too 
small; the men have taken care of 
that; and it is her business rather to 
throw back some of her work on tae 
men than to add any of the men’s 
work to it: but until she takes her 
part in government she will never get 
her ‘sphere’ recognized as work at all. 
nor organized so as to make her a 
trained worker instead of the incom: e- 
tent Jill of All Household Trades she 
is at present.” 





The opponents of “Woman's” Suf- 
frage are today keeping silence for the 
most part. It is due somewhat, loubt- | 
less, to the successful intimidation by | 
Suffragettes. Ovcas‘onally one hears | 
an isolated voice raised in mild in-| 
sistence on what would seem to be! 
the surviving and imperishable arg - 
ment of the opponent—that of inexpe- 
diency. Lord Rebert Cecil, on the con- 
trary, seems to think that it is expe- 
dient that women have the vote, but 
that it is impracticable. 

The suffragists for the last year 
have considered themselves very neir 
the goal. Opposition, indifference :nd | 
ridicule have lessened in a great de-| 
gree and the successful operation of 
woman's suffrage in English Colonies, | 
namely in New Zealand, South and | 
West Australia, New South Walc<s, | 
Tasmania and Queensland, has made | 


many converts in the Mother Country: | 





but the history of English politics | 
in this regard is not altogether en- | 


couraging. Mr. Bernard Shaw put the | 
situation very suecinctly: | 

“In England the franchise has never 
been extended except as a party move: | 
the mass of men never asked for it | 
any more than the mass of women ‘lo | 
now. And as nobody believes that the | 
enfranchisement of women would 
make much difference in the balauce | 
of the Liberal and Conservative elec- | 
torate, the thing will have to be done 
on principle as in New Zealand. Con- 
sequently the women must wait for 
the Labor Party to attain office, as no 
other party now deals in principle.” 

The Transcript correspondent adds: 
“As a mutter of fact, it would se:in 
to be the increased number of its sup- 
porters that advanced the cause of 
woman's suffrage with the public,”—a 
platitude which suggests the stateniont 
that Jenny Wren died “for wan: of 
more breath.” 

If Mr. Bernard Shaw were acquaint- 
ed with the beginnings of the equal 
rights movement he would know that 
there never was a time when ‘t was 
“virtually a claim on the part of the 
women to be a man, to be doctors be- 
cause men are doctors, et«.”” But there 
is force in what he tells of his own ex- 
perience on public boards. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 





The International Woman Suffrage 
Conference was a grand success. The 
sessions were held in the Concert 
Palais. Three official languages were 
recognized by the International Alli- 
ance—English, German and French. 
The programme was printed in English 
and Danish. Mrs. Chapman Catt pre- 
sided. 

The vice-presidents were both pres- 
ent, Anita Augspurg of Germany, doc- 
tor of jurisprudence and Mrs. Milli- 
cent Garret Fawce't, widow of an Eng- 
lish postmaster-general and president 
of a British Woman Suffrage Society. 
It is much easier to write some of 
the names than to speak them. [Tor 
instance Norway was represented by 


| than in the United States. 


| We were appalled 





the president of the Landskivindestem- 
meretsforeningen, Sweden by that of 


Linkopingsforeningen for Kvinnans 
Politiska Rostratt, and the Netner- 
lands by that of the Vereeniging voor 
vrouwenkiesrecht. 

The Netherlands expects a revision 
of its Constitution soon, and the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage are san- 
guine of having it incorporated. Its 
report, made by Mejuvrow Martine 
Kramers, who is secretary of both the 
International Alliance and the Council, 
had this account of the situation: 

“It is customary with us to question 
candidates in public. As the election 
for members of the House of Commons 
approached, our Suffrage Association 
divided its forces into groups of twos 
and threes with a captain over all. The 
latter kept watch and whenever a 
candidate was to speak a group was 
sent to the meeting, one to interrogate 
him as to his position on woman suf- 
frage and enter into debate if neces- 
sary; the others to accompany her for 
comfort and assistance. 

“In Amsterdam it is the custom for 
persons to visit the candidates at their 
homes and talk over the measures they 
are interested in. The women object- 
ed to this sort of work because it was 
contrary to their feelings of courtesy 
to enter the houses of other people 
at any hour, day or night, without be- 
ing asked. They considered it in bad 
taste to offer the pleasure of their com- 
pany and the benefit of their conver- 
sation to those who perhaps wanted 
to go to bed or to enjoy themselves in 
some other way. 

“Yet we should lose a mighty means 
of propaganda if we did not pay those 
visits, so we devised an expedient. We 
sent a letter beforehand to the head 
of the family explaining our position 
and announcing our intended visit, un- 
less he did not wish to receive it. In 
that case we asked him to place in his 
window an enclosed card on which was 
printed ‘Visits in connection with the 
election not received.’ ” 

As this card would keep away the 
voters as well as the women, it is 
scarcely probable that any candidate 
would put it in his window and it may 
be regarded as rather a shrewd device. 

The report from Iceland presented 
by Mrs. Briet Asmundson, who edits a 
paper there, traced the progress of 
women from 1850, when no provision 
was made for their education and they 
had practically no legal rights, down 
to the present time, when girls have 
exactly the same educational advan- 
tages as boys, sisters inherit the same 
as brothers, wives control their own 
preperty, widows and unmarried wom- 
en who are householders, maintain a 
family or live by their own labor, 
vote for all officials except members 
of Parliament, and may fill all the 
offices except the parliamentary. Three 
or four thousand women have _ peti- 
tioned recently for the full suffrage 
for all their sex.—Ida Husted Harper 
in N. Y. Sun. 





INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
COURTESIES. 





Mrs. Ida H. Harper Writes From 
Copenhagen, August 7. 

“An embarrassment of riches con- 
fronts the delegates to the interna- 


| tional woman suffrage convention in 


session here. They must choose be- 
tween an interesting programme and 
a round of social entertainments. 

“At an afternoon tea in Denmark 
the guests sit down to a table bounti- 
fully spread, while ‘Come and have a 
cup of ten at 8 o'clock,’ a frequent in- 
vitation, means a dozen kinds of sand- 


| wiches, tea, cake, ices, fruit and con- 


fections. 
is a deal 


In all parts of Europe there 

more eating and drinking 
When we 
held our international council in Ger- 
many the men there said: 

“‘Our women can never do much 
public work. Al] their time is re- 
quired for preparing the meals, clear- 
ing them away, and getting ready for 
the next one.’ 

“During our recent tour of Norway 
at the amount of 
food on the tables. In one of the 
large hotels at supper, which is served 
at 8 o’clock, we counted thirty differ- 
ent kinds of meat, two-thirds of them 
products of the sea prepared in various 
Ways. 

“On the boats which ply among the 
fiords there are served for breakfast 
every morning fifteen kinds of meat, 
most of them cold, and eight varieties 
of cheese. The table at every mea! 
looks as if it were laid for a banquet. 

“A few days ago an afternoon tea 
was given at the Kvindelig Leseforen- 
ing (reading club) by Froken Alberti, 
who has been its president for fifteen 
yeurs, to the convention delegates and 
the women of Iceland who were here 
with the members of the parliament. 
In her welcoming address she said the 
women of Iceland and the United 
States had a strong bond of union, for 
it was an Icelander, Leif Ericson, who 
first discovered America. 

“We shall always have a more 
friendly sentiment toward the women 
of Icéland from having met their rep- 
resentatives in this pleasant way. The 
falcon perched on the mould of ice 
cream caused one of them to observe 
that this had already been adopted as 
their emblem several years ago, 

“My neighbor at table told me they 
could not visit in Edinburgh or Copen- 
hagen in the winter because they suf- 
fered so from the cold of those cities. 
She also said the servant girl ,ques- 
tion was a very serious one with them, 
as the present generation was refus- 
ing to go into domestic service, and 
among many prominent people the 
women of the family had to do their 
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own work. Th’s touch of nature made 
us all feel kin. 

“It was delicious to hear some of 
these women express in private their 
contempt for those members of parlia- 
ment who had come down here to be 
wined and dined and cajoled into giv- 
ing up their demands on Denmark, 
and it very strongly suggested the 
idea that if women had the parlia- 
mentary suffrage some of those in Ice- 
land would not vote exactly as the 
men of their family did. 

“This reading club was formed in 
1872 with 75 members, in the face of 
violent opposition. It was intended 
simply to make a collection of books to 
be lent to the members, who would 
come together occasionally to discuss 
what they had read arid have a cup of 
tea. 

“The newspapers attacked it vicious- 
ly, just as those of the United States 
did Sorosis in 1868. They said women 
should do their reading at home, that 
they were trying to imitate the men, 
that it would destroy the domestic 
tastes—the same old song, which the 
women smiled at just as they do now- 
adays when suffrage is the refrain. 

The club now numbers 3,200 mem- 
bers, more than any individual club in 
America; occupies nine handsomely 
decorated rooms, has a library of 38,- 
000 volumes and pays its librarians 10,- 
000 crowns a year. It gives lecture 
courses in the winter and is an in- 
fluential factor in the community. 

“Its members get a discount on pur- 
chases at the stores and reduced rates 
at all museums, entertainments, etc. 
The men are prouder of it than of any 
other institution in the city. 

“The men are still in the stage of 
repeating over and over, ‘Woman’s 
place is at home,’ ‘the duty of every 
woman is to be a wife and mother.’ 
A number of women have told us that 
they longed to come to our meetings, 
but they could not secure the per- 
mission of their husbands.” 





NEW JERSEY WOMEN VOTED. 





The women of Allendale, N. J., ap- 
pear to be a mach more progressive 
set of persons than the men. ' They 
have just rescued that town from a 
niggardly educational policy that has 
been causing much concern to the 
more enlightened citizens. “The mia- 
jority of the male voters are distin- 
guished to a marked degree by the 
virtue of thrift,” says the N. Y. Tri- 
bune, “and it vexes their righteous 
souls exceedingly to see any money 
spent for education. Consequently, the 
school building was allowed to fall 
into disrepair, the number of teachers 
limited to about one to each sixty 
children,-and the salaries paid were 
insufficient. The Board of Education 
tried in vain to get a sufficient appro- 
priation to remedy these things. The 
men refused to vote it. If any one 
was not satisfied with the instruction 
given by the public school, let him get 
private teachers for his children, they 
said. The board of education got des- 
perate and decided to appeal to tne 
women, for all women over twenty- 
one may vote on the school matters 
of Allendale. They don’t do it as a 
rule, but in a crisis they can always 
be depended upon to rise to the occa- 
sion. 

“On this occasion they rose as one 
woman. and the required appropriation 
was triumphantly voted. Some of the 
men tried to stem the tide bv declar- 
ing that they would not vote if the 
women were allowed to do so, but 
when they saw they could not stop 
the scandal they thought better of 
it and decided to cast their valuable 
ballots. which didn’t make a particle 
of difference, as the women had an 
overwhelming majority. Allendale has 
now started upon the path of educa- 
tional progress, and for the same rea- 
son Hohokus recently turned its face 
in the same direction. As for the wo- 
men who wrought the revolution in 
both places, they have returned quiet- 
ly to their homes and firesides and 
no one would imagine to see them that 
they ever did such a thing in their 
lives as cast a ballot.” 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 





There is comyfaint of the scarcity 
of house servants hereabouts, and es- 
pecially in the suburbs... Housewives 
who would be glad to pay any wages 
within reason are compelled to do 
their own work. But the scarcity is 
not here alone. It is felt in Baltimore. 
The Baltimore Sun declares that the 
race of servants, white or colored, 
seems to be nearly extinct. “The girls 
that land at Locust Park no longer es- 
say housework. Instead they go into 
the factories. The farm girls from 
Western Maryland and lower Penn- 
sylvania no longer go into service. In- 
stead they look for places in the big 
stores. Even the colored damsels, who 
come up from Virginia and the lower 
bay to seek their fortunes, are steer- 
ing clear of Baltimore kitchens. ‘The 
hotels and apartment houses gobble a 
few of them and the rest go into the 


factories.” In the further South, 
where negro women are chiefly de- 
pended on, there is mournful com- 


plaint of their untrustworthiness and 
indisposition to work. The Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) Times says that one- 
third of the housewives there are com- 
pelled to do their own work, and it 
boldly sets forth one reason which is 
not often mentioned so bravely: “This 
scarcity of servants is attributed to 
the fact that the negro women of the 
city are being cared for by the men, 





so that they do not find it necessary 
to labor for weekly wages.” 

On the other hand a correspondent 
of Good Housekeeping offers the fol- 
lowing as a solution of the servant 
problem. 

“During fifteen years I have had in 
my service six girls who have been a 
comfort and help such as no mere 
servant can be. 

I have never paid wages higher than 
my neighbors have done, and our 
home is so small that a maid has to 
be content with humble accommoda- 
tions. I have given, however, what 
every mistress does not bestow—fre- 
quently does not believe in—a certain 
friendliness, cordial sympathy, an in- 
terest in the inner life of a girl whose 
flesh and blood, whose heart, ambi- 
tions and loves are not so different 
from my own. 

One plan I have carried out for 
years has aided me largely in making 
the best of each maid who comes into 
my household. Once a month I give 
her an afternoon of companionship, 
not in the duties of the house, but in 


some little trip or recreation she 
chooses for herself. 
Sometimes I accompany her to a 


matinee, while on pleasant summer 
days we go picnicking in the woods or 
to some shore resort. There have been 
afternoons spent in museums and art 
galleries—when I have been really as- 
tonished at what a glimpse of things 
rare and beautiful means to such a 
girl. 

If you will try it, making yourself a 
key to the mysteries of such an ex- 
hibit, you will really find a great deal 
of pleasure in it. Hundreds of women 
go out of their way to do such work 
from a settlement standpoint, but it 
never occurs to them to give such a 
pleasure to a girl working in their own 
kitchens. 

It is not alone the pleasure given 
that is appreciated; it is the compan- 
ionship and kindly interest I find most 
valued. The holiday I give is not the 
week Thursday off, it is some other 
convenient day, and you will find as 
I do that the work has all been sat- 
isfactorily completed before the vaca- 
tion occurs. 





A PERSIAN REFORMER. 





A Persian, named Takhiev, has 
caused a commotion in Mahometan 
circles by giving $175,000 to found a 
school for Mahometan girls in his na- 
tive village, near Baku, in Russia. He 
also gives $25,000 a year to another 
school for Mahometan girls in Tifilis. 
His efforts to promote feminine edu- 
cation aroused grievous’ suspicions 
among Mahometans that Takhiev 
meant to encourage girls to become 
Chr’stians, or perhaps even to turn 
Christian himself. Takhiev, however, 
is an ardent follower of the Prophet. 
and seems to be a strange mixture 
of progressiveness and conservatism. 
He has given $50,000 to establish an 


agricultural school for boys in his 
Village, and 2,250,000 to start a 
textile factory to give work to 
Mahonetan Tartars. He has built 
a large and beautiful theatre 
of his own in Baku. The Ma- 
hometans give dramatic representa- 


tion in it, and when it is not in use bv 
them, it can be rented by the general 
public. Takhiev has lately bought a 
Russian daily paper, and will have it 
edited by a committee of Mahometans 
who have been educated in the Rus- 
sian universities. He has sent many 
Mahometan students to be educated in 
Europe at his expense. There are six- 
tv or seventy Mahometan papers pub- 
lished in different parts of the world. 
and Takhiev gives from $1000 to $2009 
a year to each of them, as an induce- 
ment to them to preach Pan-Islamism. 
He is now about to start another 
daily paper, printed in Persian and 
Russian, to advocate the same propa- 
ganda. 

Strange to say, this munificent bene- 
factor of education and founder of 
schools and newspapers is himself un- 
able to read or write. He was a Per- 
sian villager, of the Shiah sect, living 
near Baku. About twenty years ago, 
oil wells were found on his land, and 
he became a multi-millionaire. Ever 
since, he has been trying to forward 
the cause of education and religion, as 
he understands it. He is so fanatical 
a Mahometan that he is reported to 
have given $1,300,000 to promote the 
late massacre of Armenians by the 
Tartars, and he promised $5 for each 
cartridge that could be proved to have 
killed an Armenian. It is a sign that 
the world moves when even a Mahom- 
etan of so intense a stripe recognizes 
the importance of opening educational 
advantages to women. 





MAINE TEACHERS POORLY PAID. 


A report recently made by a commit- 
tee of the Maine Pedagogical Associa- 
tion, appointed to ascertain the sala- 
ries paid to school teachers in the 
State shows that public school teachers 
in Maine are a wretchedly underpaid 
body of women. As a result of its in- 
vestigations the committee received re- 
turns from 4,378 teachers in elementary 
schools, and found that a majority of 
the women teachers were working for 
from $6 to $9 per week, while only 
575, or about one-tenth, were paid more 
than $10. It was found that half the 
women teachers in Maine are working 
for less than $200 a year. 

In comparing the pay of Maine 
teachers with the wages of cotton mill 
operatives in the State, the committee 
found that the balance in favor of the 
former was very slight. For instance, 





the 6,530 women working in the cotton 
mills of Maine get an average weekly 
wage of $5.99, while the women 
school teachers get an average weekly 
wage of $6. The men in the cotton 
mills of Maine get an average weekly 
wage of $8.01, while the men teachers 
get $9.18. Since it costs a person much 
more to become properly equipped for 
the teaching profession than it does to 
become an efficient mill worker, to say 
nothing of the higher expense of daily 
living for the former, the additional 
wage received by the teachers, accord- 
ing to this report, is far less than it 
should be. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Rebecca Sophia Clarke. 





The death of “Sophie May" will be 
heard of with sorrow by children and 
the lovers of children, since for more 
than 40 years she has been writing 
such delightful stories as the Little 
Prudy and Dotty Dimple series; later 
the Prudy Flyaway stories, the Quin- 
nebasset series, the Flaxie Frizzle 
series, and “Little Prudy’s Children” 
series. As the dear Prudy began to 
be heard of in 1868, it was right that 
between 30 and 38S years after we 
should hear from her children. It may 
be said of Rebecca Sophia Clarke, who 
was known to the public only by her 
pen name for many years, that she 


produced books about children that 
children loved to read, and that de- 
lighted grown-ups as well. Certainly 


Prudy and Dotty are both dear to el- 
derly people. Miss Clarke was born 
at Norridgewock, Me., February 
1833, and was thus half-way on in her 
74th year when she died, Wednesday, 
in the same town, having been in 
feeble health for several months. She 
had written some novels, as well as 
juvenile books,-—“Drones’ Honey,” 
“Pavline Wyman,” “The Campion Di- 
amonds,”’—all of interest. Her last 
bock, “Joy Bells,” appeared only three 
years ago. 





HELPING NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 





The Woman's Club of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has a juvenile court committee, 
whose members have been unceasing 
in their efforts. They have succeeded 
in having a room set aside in the 
county jail for juvenile offenders. 
Through the committee two small boys 
have been sent to the industrial school 
at Eldora to learn trades. They had 
done no particular wrong, but they 
were neglected and helpless, with no 
prospect of better conditions. They 
will now be taught a useful trade 
whereby they can earn good livings. 
Through the committee a young girl 
was shielded by private trial and sent 
to the reform school. Much good work 
has been done among school children. 
Last winter 20 children were fitted 
with new shoes. One teacher com- 
Yilnined to this committee that there 


were children in her school room so 
dirty that other children shunned 
them. The ladies visited the home to 


see what could be done. They found 
11 people living in three small rooms 
almost bare of furniture. There were 
nine children and since they had no 
‘hange of clothing it is no wonder 
they could not keep clean. The mother 
asked at once if the women were mis- 
sionaries and told them if so they 
need not stay. They assured her their 
only ‘nterest was in helping her to 
keep her children clean for school. 
Another teacher complained she could 
“o nothing with a certain incorr'gible 
boy, whose mother was dead and who 
had to go barefoot and was wretched- 
lv clad. The committee gave him new 
shoes and stockings and he was so 
vroud of them that he immediately 
became tractable and happy and kept 
himself neat. 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE NURSES? 





Among the causes for nurses leaving 
their profession, matrimony is the 
most frequent, but there are many in- 
stances of women finding more lucra- 
tive and easier lines of work, and of 
attaining great success. The New York 
Sun tells of how some women, former- 
ly nurses, graduated into their occupa- 
tions. One graduate of a_ training 
school has a summer hotel on Boothe 
Lake in Wisconsin, where she enter- 
tains fifty boarders. The hotel is al- 
ways full and makes money. A New 
York trained nurse has made an unus- 
val success of a high priced boarding 
house. Another has a beautiful farm 
of twenty-five acres and takes at cer- 
tain seasons of the year 150 guests at 
a time. One of the most successful 
boarding houses in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, is run by a former trained nurse. 
Five nurses are now earning their 
livings on farms of their own, having 
saved the capital to start with in their 
profession. Among former trained 
nurses scattered through the country 
there are known to be twenty prac- 
ticing physicians, several sanitary in- 
spectors, tenement house inspectors, 
health officers and probation officers. 
Trained nurses seem to be specially 
fitted to act in the last capacity. There 
are six missionaries and matrons of 
hospitals among graduates of Ameri- 
can training schools. Two have beea 
very successful in owning and manag- 
ing lunch clubs and rest rooms. One 
is the superintendent of an orphan 
asylum. Another manufactures ster- 
lized surgical dressings and does a 
large trade in furnishing nurses’ caps. 
Two nurses own and manage drug 
stores successfully. One American 





nurse has a plantation in Jamaica. 
Another was a successful practicing 
dentist in San Francisco at the time of 
the catastrophe. A graduate of a New 
York training school rented a room in 
a tenement house when she received 
her diploma and began to nurse the 
sick poor about her. She is now at 
the head of a settlement having eight 
houses. 





FOUR FAMOUS SISTERS. 





The fame of Dorothea Klumpke has 
been achieved in lines that would not 
ordinarily make it more special, but 
she really stands among the notable 
women of the world. In France she 
is regarded as the leading woman 
neronaut, but as an astronomer and 
mathematician she is accorded a more 
enduring and precious reputation. 

She was born in San Francisco in 
1861, her father, a native of Germany, 
having been one of the forty-niners. 
Her mother was the strong force in 
the family and four of the Klumpke 
girls have won some distinction. One 
is a distinguished artist, another a 
famous physician, and the third a vi- 
olinist, all making Paris their home. 
Dorothea has studied in Berlin and 
Paris and taken all kinds of prizes 
and degrees from the highest insti- 
tutions in France. When the interna- 
tional astronomical congress resolved 
to map the stars, a special department 
Was created and Dorothea was placel 
in charge, with a corps of assistants. 
Among fifty competitors she obtained 
the post of assistant observer at the 
Paris observatory. There she has 
photographed many stars, and valua- 
ble results have come from her work. 
It was to her eldest s‘ster that Rosa 
Bonheur left her chateau and some of 
her famous works. 





METHODIST WOMEN AS PIONEERS 





Miss Frances J. Baker has compiled 
an interesting group of “first things” 
that are to be credited to the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
list is as follows: 

The first boarding school for girls in 
China, founded by the Woolston sis- 
ters, in Foochow, 1859; the first hos- 
pital for women in non-Christian 
lands, Miss Clara Swain, M.D., Bareil- 
ly, India, 1870; the first Sunday school 
for girls in India, Miss Isabella Tho- 
burn, Lucknow, 1872; the first hospi- 
tal for women in China, M'ss Lucinda 
M. Coombs, M.D., Foochow, 1873; the 
first Christian college for women in 
Asia, Miss Isabella Thoburn, Lucknow, 
India, 1887; the first hospital for wo- 
men in Korea, Miss Meta B. Howard, 
M. D, Seoul, 1889; the first industrial 
training schoc] for women in Japan 
Miss Ella Blackstock, Toyo, 1889; the 
first Protestant college for women in 
Rome, Italy, Miss M. Ella Vickery, 
1891; the first literary missionary, 
1896, and the first Christian paper for 
women in Japan, Miss Georgiana 
Baucu3, Yokohama, 1897; the first 
training school for nurses in Korea, 
Miss Margaret J. Edmunds, Seoul, 
1902; the first college for women in 
Mexico, Miss Laura Temple, Mexico 
City, 1903. 





SHE WILL NOT OBEY. 





An amusing case of wifely insubor- 
dination is reported from Washington 
It appears that the Navy Department 
is following the example of some 
other departments of the zovernment, 
and putting a ban upon marr‘age, it 
having recently issued an order that 
wives of officers shall not accompany 
their husbands when these are on of- 
ficial business. Of course this virtual- 
ly breaks up the domestic life of such 
officers as spend the most of their time, 
as they should, in attending to their 
duty. Protests have been many, but 
one woman has obstinately refused to 
obey either her husband or the govy- 
ernment, as appears from this letter 
received by the department from Com- 
modore Fyffe, then in command of the 
Asiatic squadron: 

“Sir: It becomes my painful duty 
to report that my wife, Eliza Fyffe, 
has, in disobedience to my orders and 
in the face of the regulations of the 


; Navy Department, taken up her resi- 


dence at this station, and persistently 
refuses to leave.” 

Probably Mrs. Fyffe thinks she is 
obeying the higher law when she re- 
bels against this edict; and she might 
claim that, having married when no 
such regulation was in force, the gov- 
ernment has no right to put a new 
disability on her married life, ex post 
facto. We hope Mrs. Fyffe will win 
the day.—Woman’s Tribune. 





A REPENTANT BACHELOR. 





Raphael Weill is a San Francisco 
“millionaire’—a good profession, a 
little crowded at present, but there is 
always room at the top. Mr. Weill 
is unmarried. Perhaps that’s why he 
is a millionaire. He has never had 
to pay any bills for hats, frocks, 
gowns and all the pretty somethings 
and nothings of feminine adornment. 
As he puts it pleasantly, so as to di- 
minish the credit of a good deed, his 
“eonscience troubled him somewhat.” 
Proportionate to his means, what 
share of female fixings ought he to 
have bought or to buy? He decided 
that 5000 complete “outfits” would 
be his due contribution. He appointed 
a committee of fifty charitable women. 
Five thousand needy San Francisco 
women have been clothed from head 
to heel by this repentant old bachelor. 
Young or old bachelors, go and do 
likewise, according to the dimensions 
of your heart and pocketbook!—Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine. 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
from the Massachusetts Woman Ssuf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose- 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray”? and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 








These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the lowa State Unt- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 

Order from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman's 
Journal Office ror from 6 Marlboro St. 











144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 


F. Fisk 
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A Yellow Girl. 





When Mari-Gold her outing takes, 

A stay she in the garden makes, 

Disports in suit of luscious dye, 

To captivate the people's eye; 

Aspires her whorl with sun to link, 

Yet drips in rain without a blink. 

Oh, you who share the traveller’s lot, 

Tell me where Mari-Gold is not! 

Not young, methinks, in Eden time, 

To call her old would be a crime. 

There may be choice of scents afloat, 

Champion is she in color note. 

After, till sunbeams change their hue; 

And, until gold is mined in blue, 

This yellow girl to light our path 

The freedom of the country hath. 
—Boston Transcript. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Hampshire. 





Claremont, August 27, 1996.— 

The Claremont Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its August meeting at the 
Claremont Junction Camp Grounds, 
Wednesday, Aug. 8 with singing, 
scripture reading, prayer by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Frost; reports of secretary 
and treasurer; readings, “Be Strong,” 
“Was He Henpecked?” by Phoebe 
Carey, Miss Annie Bliss: reading of a 
letter from Rev. Anna H. Shaw, about 
the Oregon Campaign, from the July 
Progress; Convention song, by Mrs. 
May Arkwright Hutton, Wallace, 
Idaho, Mrs. Marian D. O'Neil; Laura 
Clay in Oregon, by Henry B. Black- 
well, Mrs. Mary A. Towle: reading of 
a leaflet distributed at the Oregon 
Election, June 4, containing sayings 
of Susan B. Anthony also “Is 
It Just?’ “The Narrative,” and 
“Women Suffrage, a Sure Winner.” by 
Gail Laughlin and Miss C. L. Hunton. 


The meeting closed with singing 
“Woman's Crusade,” tune, John 
Brown. A social time was then en- 


joyed, followed by a basket lunch, to 
which justice was done, the fresh air 
of the woods having given to all good 
appetites. 

Miss Mary N. Chase will speak in 
Claremont, September 6, at 8 P. M., in 
the Baptist Church. Subject, The Ore- 
gon Campaign. 


Clara L. Hunton. 





SUFFRAGE DAY AT OCEAN PARK. 





The seventh annual field-day of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
was held at Ocean Park, August 21. 
This occasion has come to be counted 
the gem of al) the year, and this year 
was no exception, 

The morning session was opened at 
10 A. M. with prayer by Rev. R. E. 
Gilkey, of Auburn. The guest of the 
day, Miss Mary N. Chase, of New 
Hampshire, was then introduced, and 
gave a few words of cordial greeting. 

The National Convention at Balti- 
more was brought vividly before us 
by Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, of Old 
Orchard, our State president. In her 
charming manner she gave a clear, im- 
pression of the spirit of that occasion. 
Her account was supplemented by a 
delightful letter from Mrs. French, of 
Portland, Me., who accompanied Mrs. 
Fernald to Baltimore. 

Following the reports of the conven- 
tion came a memorial service for Miss 
Anthony. Many of our Maine women 
have known Miss Anthony well at dif- 
ferent periods of her work, and sev~ 
eral of these were present to give their 
tribute. From Rochester, N. Y., Miss 
Anthony’s home city, was present Mrs 
Kennon, who told us of the funeral 
services in that city: of how our leader 
lay in state for four hours while a con- 
stant line of people passed to pay their 
tribute to her work for humanity; and 
of how, in spite of the stormy day, 
hundreds, when the church became 
filled, stood on the street during the 
services. 

The class in citizenship conducted 
by Miss Laura A. De Merritte had for 
its topic, “War and Arbitration.” This 
topic was discussed along such lines 
as—“Will there come a time when 
war will be done away?’ “Has a 
stronger nation a right to control and 
develop a weaker one?” The discus- 
sion of these and other questions was 
participated in by Mrs. Mary W. 
Thomas of Saco, Miss Mosher of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Stone of Michigan, Miss 
Susan Clark and Miss Gail Laughlin 
of Portland and others. 

The intermission was 
lunch and song service. 

Just as the afternoon session was 
about to be called to order a sudden 
thunderstorm arose. The rain and 
thunder making it difficult for the au- 
dience to hear, the opening was post- 
poned half an hour. About 3 o'clock 
the elements gave way to our wishes, 
and Mrs. Fernald presented Mrs. Lucy 


spent with 


Hobart Day, our former president, 
who gave a few words of cordial 


zreeting. 

Miss Helen Bates read a letter from 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, of Philadelphia, 
recently our vice-president. An unex- 
pected pleasure was the presence of 
Dr. Frances Horgan, of London, Eng., 
who told of her interest in the cause, 
and brought greetings from Dr. Abbie 
Fulton, of Ellsworth, and Mrs. E. Ben- 
son Stanley, the president of the Han- 
cock County Equal Suffrage League, 
both of whom Dr. Horgan has recently 
visited. 

The speaker of the afternoon was 
Miss Mary N. Chase, president of the 
New Hampshire Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 





I do not need to tell our readers of 
Miss Chase’s recent work in Oregon. 
Her wonderful success .n organizing 
is well known to them. All who lis- 
tened to her at Ocean Park know the 
secret of that success. Her rare 
charm of manner and her clear 
thought can bring no other result. Her 
audience gave the closest attention 
during every moment of her speech, as 
she set forth the unquestionable jus- 
tice of the movement for equal rights 
for women. 

Following the address Miss Laugh- 
lin conducted a question-box, and 
many questions were ably answered, 
giving clear and definite information 
on important points. 

At the close of the session a social 
hour was spent, when many friends 
enjoyed meeting the speakers. 

All pronounced it “the best field day 
we have had yet.” 

Anne Burgess. 

Portland, Me., Aug. 27, 1906. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





“THE LAST CIGAR” and other 
Poems. By J. Warren Fabens. New 
York. M. L. Holbrook & Co. 1906. 
Price 50 cents. 

This little volume contains a brief 


record of the stirring and adventurous 
life of Col. Fabens, written by his 
widow; together with a few poems of 
his youth, now first placed in perma- 
nent form and dedicated to his three 
surviving daughters. We quote the 
opening stanza: 


I was off the blue Canaries, 

A glorious summer day, 

I sat upon the quarter deck 

And smoked my cares away. 

And as the volumed smoke arose 
Like incense in the air, 

I heaved a sigh to think, in sooth, 
It-was my last cigar. 


The poems are prefaced by a brief 
sketch of Col. Fabens, by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who attended his funeral 
at Salem, Mass. and laid a wreath up- 
on his coffin, with the following lines: 


I stood beside thy open grave, 

Oh comrade, gallant, brave and true, 
And no one asks a song of me, 

For days are dark and friends are few: 
Here, in thy little ancient town, 
Companions of thy boyhood dwell, 
Brother and sister, schoolmates old, 
The melancholy cortege swell. 


Thy silky locks, as white as snow, 

Did not from age derive their hue, 

But in thy strain and stress of life, 
Apace their silvery pallor grew. 


Receive this fragrant wreath which 
brings 

True tribute to a loyal breast, 

The champion of a hundred fields 

Released at last and crowned 


rest. 


with 


Those of us who shared Col. Fabens’ 
hopes and efforts in the seventies for 
the welfare of San Domingo wili never 
forget his charming personality. 

mo 2. 





EDUCATION IN COLORADO. 





Miss Lilian Whiting in her syndicate 
letter from Colorado, writes: 

Certainly the climate of Co!orado is 
not only unsurpassed, but absolutely 
unequaled. Its sunshine, its crystal 
transparency and purity of air, and 
its fairly good natural water supply, 
in addition to its irrigation facilities, 
are important factors, and the social 
progress already registered makes it 
especially alluring for homes. ‘There 
are no better educational advantazes 
to be enjoyed anywhere than in Colo- 
rado. The public school systems fur 
surpass those of New England. Colo- 
rado College, co-educational, here in 
Colorado Springs, has from eight to 
nine hundred students annually, under 
the able supervision of President Slo- 
cum, and President Snyder of the 
State Normal College in Greeley, and 
President Baker of the State Univer- 
sity at Boulder are each conducting 
institutions that stand in the first 
rank. 

With less elaborate and extensive 
appliances than are possessed by the 
larger colleges of the East, there is yet 
a zeal for instruction and for study on 
the part of faculty and students, re- 
spectively, that goes very far toward 
equalizing, if not surpassing, the re- 
sults of work with greater apparatus 
and larger mechanical facilities. 

This zeal on the part of the young 


people in Colorado may be due in part 
to the fact that their mothers are full- 
fledged citizens and voters. 

F. M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Seventh Ward Republican Club 
of Jersey City is to be enforced by a 
“ladies’ auxiliary.” 





Thirty-four Filipinos who ire stu- 
dents at fourteen American colleges, 
including four young women, held a 
first annual reunion at Gross Point 
park, near Chicago, on the 18th. 





Added to all her other troubles, San 
Francisco now has the “servant prob- 
lem” in its most acute form to wrestle 
with. The housemaids, who fled from 
the city at the time of the earthquake, 
have not returned. 


Miss Myra Etta Smith of Merrimac, 
Mass., a junior in the Merrimac high 
school, enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing won the first prize for an essay on 
Socialism, in competition with the 
pupils of the high and grammar 
schools of the United States. 





A Valparaiso dispateh, dated Aug. 
22, says: “Here women are street car 
conductors. They wear no uniforms, 
but dress as any other women in ordi- 
nary life, merely a badge indicating 
their office as ‘fare’ collectors for the 
city fathers. Their salaries are small, 
and their duties are arduous.” 





King Edward has ordered 40 copies 
to be made of Sir Luke Fildes’ por- 
trait of Queen Alexandra, which was 
exhibited in the academy. 
siders it the best likeness of her maj- 
esty in existence, and intends to pre- 
sent one to each of the colonial de- 
partments and to the British embassies 
abroad. 





The Dowager Empress of China 
plans to summon a conference of high 
officials, including several viceroys, to 
discuss the adoption of a Constitution. 
The Chinese commissioners who re- 
cently visited the United States and 
Europe and have returned from their 
tours, recommend a gradual change to 
a constitutional government, taking 
ten to fifteen years to educate the peo- 
ple thereto. 





A new and original comedietta, writ- 
ten by Ruth Bryan, daughter of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, “Mrs. 8. 
Holmes, Detective,’ will be presented 
by Maude Turner Gordon and Messrs. 
Nestor Lennon and William Gerald. 
Mr. Bryan has written his daughter 
from London that he will arrive in 
New York on Aug. 29, and on Aug. 30 
he will give himself the pleasure of 
witnessing her first dramatic effort. 





“Four hundred and twenty members 
of Parliament,” says Mr. Hardie, “who 
were returned at the last election, 
promised to give the vote to women, 
and the women have no option but to 
make themselves a disagreeable 
nuisance to every party until their 
claims have been considered by the 
House of Commons.” 


A dispatch has been received at 
Ayon, N. Y., by Mrs. Herbert Wads- 
worth, from her niece, Miss Nelka 
Smirnoff, in Finland, stating that she 
is well and knows nothing of the case 
of Mile. Smirnoff, who was beaten by 
the chevalier guards at St. Petersburg. 
A dispatch from St. Petersburg says 
it has been definitely ascertained that 
Anna Smirnoff has no American con- 
nections. She is a local dressmaker. 
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An important decision of the British 
Court of Appeals sustains the Non- 
conformist “passive res’sters” who al- 
lowed their goods to be sold at auc- 
tion and themselves to be sent to jail 
rather than pay the rates under the 
Education Act for religious instruction 
in the schools of a sort repugnani to 
their consciences. The case before the 
court was that of a county council 
which had refused to pay teachers for 
religious instruction in the schools. The 
court sustains the county council. It 
appears that there is a defect in the 
law, and that it is not really effective 
for the purposes for which it was en- 
acted. 





The fact that railroad property in 
Oregon was assessed at only $10,815,- 
915.41, when it had a commercial value 
of nearly $70,000,000, is one of the im- 
portant and interesting features of the 
report of the Oregon Tax Commission, 
which will be presented for the con- 
sideration of the next Legislature. 
These figures relate to valuations in 
1904, which was the latest year for 
which the commission could secure re- 
liable information.—Malheur Record. 


resident Roosevelt has indorse:l the 
Carnegie spelling reform movement. 
He has issued orders to Public Printer 
Stillings that hereafter all messages 
from the President, and all other docu- 
ments emanating from the White 
House, shall be printed in accordance 
with the recommendation of the spell- 
ing reform committee headed by 
Brander Matthews, professor of Eng- 
lish in Columbia University. This com- 
mittee has published a list of 300 
words in which the spelling is “re- 
formed.’ This list contains such words 
as “thru” and “tho,” as the spelling 
for “through’ and “though.” 

The seventh triennial convention of 
the World’s Christian Temperance 
Union will be held in Tremont Temple, 
in this city, Oct. 17-22. It will be the 
guest of the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and a 
most interesting occasion to all tem- 
perance workers. It is of interest to 
note that the World’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was organized in Bos- 
ton 21 years ago, when the Boston 
Union entered the State Union, and 
the meeting for organization was held 
in Faneuil Hall. Frances C. Willard 
was made president. The organiza- 
tion now consists of the Christian 
women of more than 50 countries. 
Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas of Eng- 
land, a_ sister of John Bright, suc- 
ceeded Miss Willard as_ president. 
When the convention opens in this 





city this fall, distinguished people will 
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The 35th annual convention of the 


he beld in Ida Grove, Ida County, September 25-27. 


lowa Equal Suffrage Association will 
The basis of represen- 


tation is one delegate for every 10 or fraction of 10 paid up members. 





The Washington E. S. A. has changed the date of its annual meeting from 


late in September to October 5 and 6. The work in Washington is going 
forward most satisfactorily. Miss Margaret Bayne, Chairman of Press 


Work, recently attended the State Press Association meeting. 


In no way 


can the press work be more readily extended than through personal efforts 
of State Chairmen with newspaper men. 





Mrs. Emma Clark, of Cement, Oklahoma, manages her own farm of 160 
acres, 80 of which is cleared land. She cleared $1,100.00 from forty acres 
of cotton last year, and realized more than that from her cattle and hogs. 
It seems unnecessary to say that so practical and successful a person as this 


believes in woman suffrage. 





Lillian Whiting is busy in Boston 


these summer days reading proof on 


her new book, “The Land of Enchantment:—From Pike’s Peak to the Paci- 
fic.” Suffragists should be interested in Miss Whiting’s work, because she 


never fails to lift her voice for the cause when opportunity offers. 


Her love 


and reverence for Lucy Stone is very great, and she never writes a line to 
Headquarters that she does not refer to her in tenderness and appreciation. 





Mr. George H. Shibley, editor of the 
says: 


Referendum News, in the July number 


“On reviewing the Oregon Referendum campaign the editor of this 


paper is glad to testify that for level-headed work and wide-spread c0-opera- 


tion the women suffragists are in the lead. 


If the men of the country who 


believe in reform displayed as much sound judgment and unselfish devotion 
the social world would move forward so fast as to challenge the admira- 


tion of the Creator.” 





Woman's Day at Lily Dale passed off nicely, with a good attendance, but 
it did not seem like those of the past, as aone of our National officers or 


speakers were present. 


some of our workers have not been there. 
In the morning there was a symposium, at which Helen 
She gave one address on New Zealand, 


the afternoon. 
Gougar spoke. 
which was fine. 


She is always good. 


It is the first time that either Miss Anthony or 


Miss Brehm was the speaker of 





Clara Barton has devoted her life to the work of the Red Cross. 


Under 


her direction this great society relieved all manner of suffering, quickly, 
efficiently and gratituitously, until it became world known, and Miss Barton, 


as its head, has been and is held in reverence. 


When it had grown to great 


proportions and there was honor attached to it, others wanted that honor, 
and the idea was spread abroad that the Red Cross Association was mis- 
managed, that all monies had not been accounted for, and therefore that 
there should be a change in the management, that some man, an Official, 


preferably an army officer, should be chosen for that position. 


So it hap- 


pened that Clara Barton was separated from the child of her conception. 


What that meant to her, none of us know. 


we can well believe. 


That it was a grievous sorrow, 


That the change was not beneficial, we now know. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Post, in referring to the work of the Red Cross in 
San Francisco recently, said: “A California Grand Jury is already investi- 


gating the work done by the Red ( 


‘ross Society, which, despite its high 


reputation, appears in this case to have been open to considerable criticism. 
Two employes are in jail for alleged theft of blankets and supplies of great 


value.” 








gather from all parts of the globe. 
The officers have received notice that 
the Countess of Carlisle, the president 
of the British Woman's Temperance 
Union, will send as her representative 
her daughter, Lady Dorothy. Lady 
Dorothy will be accompanied by her 
father, Lord Carlisle. Finland will be 
represented by Frau Helenius, and 
Mrs. Harrison Lee will represent Aus- 
tralia. 


The Massachusetts Union, whose 
president is Mrs. Katherine Lente 
Stevenson, desires to raise $5000 for 


the entertainment of the Worlds W. 
cc. ee 





Inseparable. 





Noah—The ark will be crowded, 
and you animals must remember that 
you can't take any baggage with you. 

Elephant—That’s all right: but you 
don't get me without my trunk. 





HUMOROUS. 

Mrs. Newrich of New York—Did you 
bathe during your recent visit to At- 
lantie City? 

Mrs. Emerson Saltonstall of Boston— 
No, I intended to do so, but another 
lady was using the ocean.—Life. 





“Did you get any good bargains this 
season, Mrs. Newritch?”’ “Oh, dear, 
yes; we got a fine one. My daughter 
Mabel got that foreign count for only 
one hundred thousand dollars, when 
his first wife had to pay half a mil- 
{ion for him.”—Baltimore American. 





Wagge—‘Talking of accidents, only 
last night I had a fall which rendered 
me unconscious for hours.” 

Wige—“You don’t Say so. 
did you fall?’ 

Wagg—‘'l fell asleep.” 


Where 





“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Old- 
castle, “that Dr. Fourthly indulges a 
good deal in hyperbole.” “I’ve been 
thinkin’ that same thing,”’ replied her 
hostess. ‘‘Land sakes! I should think 
a man with as much sense as him 
would leave these French drinks 
alone.”"—Chicago Record-Herald. 


any diffi- 
while you 


Wiggles—“Did you have 
culty in speaking French 
were in Paris?” 

Waggless—“Oh, no, I didn’t have 
any difficulty at all in speaking it. 
The difficulty was in getting people 
to understand it.” 











The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 





Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. 


Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 


Husted Harper. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan hk. 
Vol. IV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 


1907 


The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers. 
Vol. IV, $2.00, full set $8.00, express prepaid 
Order of N. A. W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Otio. 
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